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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Development of British Thought from 1820 to 1890, with Special 

Reference to German Influences. By M. M. Waddington. Toronto, 

J. M. Dent & Sons, 1919. — pp. vii, 194. 

In his ' Foreword ' the author says : " The difficulty which a reader who 
knew no philosophy might experience, in reading such material as Cole- 
ridgian prose, suggested the need of a work like the following. . . . The 
result was the preparation of the following study. It is an attempt to 
relate Coleridge, and others to whom he is more or less akin, to that 
body of thought which formed for them a common source." A book of 
the character indicated would probably appeal to a good many readers, 
but it is difficult to see that the author has accomplished the task that he 
set himself. The ground to be covered is considerable at best; but, 
instead of keeping to the main topic, i.e., the ' development ' of British 
thought for the period indicated, Mr. Waddington has given us highly 
condensed summaries of the views of a large number of authors, not all 
of whom seem exactly relevant to the present purpose. The result is too 
much like a note-book, made for his own use, by an intelligent student of 
the thought of the period. Little attempt is made to avoid technical 
phraseology; in fact, technical terms peculiar to the authors considered 
are not always explained. Otherwise this little book — which is some- 
what longer than the number of pages would indicate, as it is rather 
closely printed — is clearly enough, though not carefully, written. 

There are three Sections : I, " Introductory " ; II, " The Earlier German 
Influence " ; and III, " The Scientific Movement and Later German In- 
fluence." The ' introductory ' Section, dealing with " Pre-Revolution 
Thought in England and France," " The Critical Philosophy in Germany," 
and " The British Line from Bentham to J. S. Mill," is so condensed as 
to be practically useless. Moreover, there is a great deal of carelessness 
in statement. For example, we are told : " There was a continuous effort 
on the part of different writers to carry out Locke's plan of making 
ethics a demonstrative science. To his definition of self-love as the sole 
motive of human action, Hume added the sense of sympathy with man- 
kind. Adam Smith developed this idea," etc. (p. 5). Of course "Locke's 
plan of making ethics a demonstrative science" (after the manner of 
geometry) was a suggestion made by Locke the rationalist, not by Locke 
the empiricist. An idea of this sort would have had no meaning for 
Hume or Smith; if any British moralist tried to carry out this ultra- 
rationalistic ideal, it was Clarke. In the same paragraph, the author 
says : " Tucker and Paley gave the first account of the relation between 
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personal happiness as the motive, and the general happiness as the cri- 
terion, of virtuous action." A statement like this speaks for itself; the 
author must really know better, but an unphilosophical reader might be 
seriously misled. In Chapter III, Bentham is referred to as " placing 
benevolence at the head of the list of human motives " (p. 33) ; this wild 
remark seems to be tacitly corrected later, where the otherwise hardly 
accurate statement is made that James Mill " made the transition from 
Bentham's psychological egoism to ethical altruism" (p. 37). (For Mill's 
actual views, see e.g., Analysis, Vol. II, Chap. XXI, sect, ii, par. 2.) 
Chapter II, " The Critical Philosophy in Germany," dealing, not only with 
Kant, but with Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, is much too brief (19 pp.) 
to be helpful. And why should German titles be given in a popular book 
of this kind? 

The much longer Section II, dealing with Coleridge, Newman and the 
Tractarians, Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Sir William Hamilton, Ferrier, 
and J. S. Mill, is rather unhappily named " The Earlier German Influ- 
ence." Why give a general label at all? Certainly this one does not apply 
to Newman and the Tractarians nor properly to Mill. Hamilton and 
Ferrier would have been unworthy of the university chairs that they 
adorned, if they had wholly neglected German philosophy, but they were 
by no means mere adapters of German ideas; this is perhaps even more 
obviously true of Ferrier than of Hamilton. In short, it practically sim- 
mers down to Coleridge and Carlyle, who were directly influenced by 
German thought', and to Emerson and Ruskin who were influenced by 
Carlyle. Chapter IV of this Section is almost wholly devoted to Cole- 
ridge, and this relatively generous treatment is plainly justified. It' is 
difficult enough at best to be definite and conclusive in dealing with 
Coleridge's philosophy, but some of the statements in this chapter are 
hard to accept, e.g., " The great value of the speculative reason in Cole- 
ridge's scheme is a negative one" (p. 55)- Mr. Waddington habitually 
quotes from a cheap popular reprint of the Biographia Literaria; if he 
had read, or read with more care, Mr. J. Shawcross's admirable intro- 
duction to his edition of this important work, he could easily have 
avoided certain careless slips like the above. (See Shawcross, p. lxxi.) 
Chapter V deals with Newman and the Tractarians, Carlyle, Emerson, 
and Ruskin. As usual, the German influence is over-emphasized. This 
is true even of the author's treatment of Carlyle, in the case of whom 
this influence was doubtless very considerable. The same carelessness 
in general statements is evident here ; referring to Carlyle and Ruskin, the 
author says: "There is in both . . . the same hatred of war," etc. (p. 81). 
Does he really mean that Carlyle's attitude toward war is at all the same 
as Ruskin's? For the moment, he seems to be thinking only of the 
famous passage in Sartor Resartus. Chapter VI is on Sir William 
Hamilton and Ferrier, and Chapter VII, the last of this Section, on John 
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Stuart Mill. In both of these chapters the German influence is certainly 
over-emphasized. For example, we are told : " In ethics as well as in 
psychology and metaphysics, Mill was immensely influenced by German 
thought" (p. 105). Of course it would have been nothing against Mill, 
if this had been true; but do the facts at all justify such a statement? 
Certainly the author does not succeed in proving his point in the text. 
The vaguest similarities between Kant and Mill are taken as evidences of 
the influence of the former upon the latter; for example, speaking of 
Mill's insistence upon qualitative distinctions between pleasures, Mr. 
Waddington says : " Mill's emphasis upon this element . . . marks him 
a pupil of Kant" (p. 107). Has he by any chance read Hutcheson; and 
was Hutcheson also " a pupil of Kant " ? But such comparisons are 
trivial at best. So far from this position being traceable to any particular 
philosophical school or schools, it is, for better or for worse, the attitude 
of common sense. 

Section III is on " The Scientific Movement and Later German Influ- 
ence." Chapter VIII deals with "The Scientific Movement," with some- 
what undue emphasis upon Lewes at the expense of Spencer. Chapter 
IX is on " Hegelian Thought in J. Hutcheson Stirling and T. H. Green." 
Twice as much space is given to Stirling as to Green. Perhaps as a 
result, the treatment of Green is hardly intelligible. And how did the 
author come to name Nett'leship as the editor of the Prolegomena to 
Ethics? Chapter X, the concluding one (except the very slight " Con- 
clusion " of less than three pages) treats of the Cairds, Bradley, and 
Bosanquet. It is unfortunate that this chapter is not more satisfactory, 
considering that the author is rather unduly preoccupied with the ' Ger- 
man influence ' throughout this little volume. He fails to show the famil- 
iarity which he should have with the writers whom he undertakes to 
criticise. For instance, he says : " It has been refreshingly said that 
there is one more difficult modern work than Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason — and that is Caird's exposition of Kant" (p. 167). Can this 
remark have been made on the basis of an actual acquaintance with that 
monumental commentary? If one sympathizes with the present un- 
gracious tendency to mildly depreciate this splendid work, is not the 
obvious criticism rather that Caird sometimes allows himself to make 
Kant too easy by interpreting some of the fundamental difficulties of 
his system in terms of the later and more logical development of 
idealism? {Cf. the rather rigid textual criticism of the same passages in 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith's valuable recent Commentary to Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason.) In fact, the present writer would be inclined 
to call Edward Caird the clearest writer of the distinguished group to 
which he belongs. This does not mean, of course, that he has always 
dealt with easy or popular subjects. As the chapter proceeds, the in- 
fluence of Lotze upon Bradley and Bosanquet seems to be exaggerated. 
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The exposition of Bradley is singularly inadequate and only two pages 
and a half are given to Bosanquet. Perhaps it is as well, however, since 
Mr. Waddington seems to have no first-hand acquaintance with his 
author. For example, he says : " Bosanquet is inclined with Hegel to sell 
all he has and follow spirit, though he never formally commits himself 
to an Absolute" (p. 181). 

In conclusion, it may be said that a book of the sort evidently intended 
by the author would probably appeal to a fairly large class of readers ; 
that the present book is much too hastily put' together to be satisfactory; 
but that the author shows, in spite of all his shortcomings, that he could 
write a much better book, if he would take the necessary time and trouble, 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. Pills- 
bury, Professor of Psychology, Director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory, University of Michigan. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1919— pp. ix, 314. 

As the title of his book indicates, Professor Pillsbury presents a study 
of a social phenomenon that has been much discussed, during and since 
the great war, by specialists of every kind and from many different points 
of view. The theories advanced in explanation have been as diverse as 
the standpoints of the writers, even when these have approached the sub- 
ject from the same angle, — biological, psychological, sociological, or what 
you please. We discover in nearly all of them a tendency to oversimpli- 
fication, an attempt to account for seemingly complex phenomena by 
means of a single abstract element contained or imagined in them, — for 
example, to emphasize the instincts or some particular instinct, to the 
neglect of other factors, without which the phenomenon in question 
cannot' be properly understood. Although Professor Pillsbury lays chief 
stress upon instinct in his analysis of the national mind, he avoids such 
one-sidedness. He recognizes the importance of ideals ; and if he seems 
to conceive instinct rather abstractly as something separate, to which the 
other phases of consciousness are mechanically added, this may be laid 
at the door of the analytic method in psychology which breaks the mind 
into pieces and finds it difficult to put them together again, just as they 
were. We may perhaps avoid misunderstanding here if we resist the 
tendency, referred to in the Preface, " to forget that a process when 
analyzed is the same process as that with which one started." 

The author sees in nationality fundamentally an expression of the 
social instincts, modified and elaborated by habit and learning, which, in 
turn, come to constitute tradition and custom" (p. 90). Under the 
social instinct's he embraces, besides the gregarious instinct, sympathy 
and fear or respect for the group as a whole or its members, and even 



